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notions tending to a transfer of power and property from
medieval institutions to modern individuals appeared to be a
step forward on the path of progress and even, paradoxically
enough, appeared to quite a number of people to be a measure
of social justice. Unfortunately the prejudices and passions of
Catholics and Protestants have for long combined to confuse
the outlines of the story.

Catholic historians have tended to present the English Re-
formation as, in essence, a political event and have been at
pains to point out that the new learning was introduced by
Catholic scholars before there was any challenge to the Roman
authority. All the men of the Tudor period were the heirs of
that activity, Latimer, the most famous of Protestant, as much
as Thomas More, the most famous of Catholic, martyrs, and
equally with both of them Erasmus, who, like the great majority
of men everywhere, was strongly disinclined to be a majtyr.
The contribution of the Renaissance to thought was not Pro-
testantism but humanism and secularism. The bitterest
opponent of humanism was Martin Luther; the bitterest op-
ponent of secularism was Calvin. All this is true. The once
popular view, that the Reformation followed the Renaissance of
learning as the day the night, is out of all relation to the facts.
Christian humanism, perhaps the finest flower of the Renais-
sance, was wholly Catholic in its inspiration and influence and
its obverse, the tempestuous assertion of the rights and self-
sufficiency of the individual mind and will, was for different
reasons equally abhorrent to Luther and to Calvin. Yet, with
the partial exception of Ireland and Scotland, the Reformation
throughout Europe succeeded where the reformers held the
political power and failed when they did not. This is the
clearest proof not that the Reformation was a mere political
expedient but that the solvent effects of the new learning had
led by the middle of the fifteenth century to a widespread
scepticism. To this scepticism Puritanism was to make one
, reply and the counter-Reformation another. But into both
these movements the iron had entered. Both were to arm
themselves with a sword which was not the sword of the spirit.
The savagery of man unchained from his long past was to be
tamed afresh by new disciplines more rigid, more ascetic, more